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State Offices, Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


“THIS DOESN'T LOOK LIKE 
A MONEY-SAVING INSTALLATION.” 


The richly beautiful panels of Masonite Royalcote with anodized aluminum framing 
provide an attractive office, with work space organized for maximum efficiency. 
The three heights of partitions indicate the versatility of GLEN O'BRIEN MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS. Low rail (in front) for receptionist area; bank type with glass for 
semi-private offices; ceiling-high for maximum privacy. You would never guess 
that this is a money-saving installation. 


“BUT IT IS!” 


Not only is the paneling cost half that of other types of similar appearance, but 
their movable features assure lasting economy whenever layout requirements 
may change. GLEN O'BRIEN MOVABLE PARTITIONS offer flexibility . . . with 
continuous beauty and economy. 


® 
“QUICK-CHANGE”’ 


GLEN 


4905 LISTER 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64130 


BRIEN 


TELEPHONE 
(816) WABASH 3-9705 


PARTITIONS 


CUSTOM TAILORED — 
FROM MODULAR UNITS 


The examples pictured here show how 
standardized designs in a wide range of 
materials can be economically customized 
to fit specific work requirements. GLEN 
O'BRIEN MOVABLE PARTITIONS offer the 
low-cost advantage of mass production, but 
their versatility of design, material and 
color combinations result in beautiful par- 
titioning exactly to your needs. Telephone or 


write anytime you'd like more information. 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS ARE 
OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
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Certain Kansas City 
architects appreciate good 
service and sound advice. 


That's why we're here. 


For the past 30 years we've provided sound technical advice and good service for a great 
many St. Louis architects and for a few Kansas City architects. 


Now we're trying to change that situation. We've opened a permanent office here, and 
we've set out to make our mark in Kansas City. How will we do it? By our same steady methods. 


We'll continue to concentrate on giving good service to all our customers. We want and 
need your business, and we'll always keep that in mind. 


So we hope you'll always keep us in mind. If you appreciate good service and sound 
advice please give us a call. That's why we're here. 


THE MAUNE COMPANY, distributors of Cupples Aluminum Curtain Wall and Hamilton 
laboratory furniture. 


KANSAS CITY: 1009 Baltimore Ave., 64105 — Telephone (816) BA 1-7262 
SAINT LOUIS: 8500 Eager Road, 63144 —Telephone (314) WO 2-8100 


diversified materials service 


Epoxy resin compounds for concrete bonding, grouting, 
protective coatings, floor topping, general purpose ad- 
hesive and many other uses. 


Since introduced to the construction industry about 
eight years ago, epoxy resins have established a phe- 
nomenal record in a wide variety of applications. 
Epoxies are capable of producing a practically un- 
breakable bond between almost any materials. The 
bond, in nearly all cases, is stronger than the base 
material. Epoxies are extremely resistant to abrasion, 
impact, chemicals, and temperature changes. 


Whatever your application or requirements, Carter- 
Waters offers you a complete epoxy resin service. We 
provide detailed information and field assistance to 
help you obtain maximum results from this truly re- 
markable material. Our chemists formulate epoxy 
compounds designed for your specific application. 


CONSTRUCTION Jim YQ MATERIALS 


CARTER-WATERS 


KANSAS CITY YN mo. 64108 
2440 Pennway “Y GRand 1-2570 
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CITY BLOCK pre-shrunk masonry units were specified in KCEA sponsored Vista del Rio Apartments, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Architect: John Lawrence Daw & Associates; General Contractor: J. E. Dunn Construction Company; 
Photography: Joel Strasser. 


CITY BLOCK’S PRE-SHRUNK 


MASONRY UNITS 
ELIMINATE “AFTER BUILDING” 
SHRINKAGE! 


High pressure steam cured for eight hours, CITY 
BLOCK’S pre-shrunk masonry units have a maximum 
moisture content of 30% with maximum linear 
shrinkage .030. These are specifications you can 
count on...and the blocks can be delivered in one 
day's time! CITY BLOCK’S remarkable new 80 foot 
long dual high pressure steam curing vessels cure 
blocks at a temperature of 360° F under pressure 
of 150 Ibs. P. S. |. for consistent product uniformity 
and building reliability. 


i 
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For more information contact 


CITY BLOCK CITY 


AND PRODUCTS 


COMPANY BLOCK 


1212 West 24 Highway AND 


Independence 
Missouri 64050 pet rhe 


Telephone (816) Clifton 2-8760 
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NOTES 
FROM 

THE 
PRESIDENT 
1 Saris iter AIA 


Kansas City Chapter 
American Institute of Architects 


ONCE UPON A CITY THERE WAS A TIME 


In the Midwest there was a City. Though it grew as a river town 
and an agricultural center, the word “cowtown” was soon dis- 
carded. Its beautiful homes spread widely to escape blight. Its 
great rail center was replaced with a new need and an Air Terminal 
of The Future. Its downtown was circled with efficient freeways. Its 
heroic Park System was re-vitalized. Its people built a large Sports 
Complex in the face of many odds. 


And then this City reached a time of decision. 


This narrative leads to the crossroads of Kansas City 1967. The 
direction taken from that crossroads depends on local business and 
governmental leadership. The shape of that direction depends on 
how thoroughly the urban scene is designed. And this is the vital 
concern of Architects in our Community. For too many years there 
has been a building-by-building isolationism in architecture. The 
total environment of our City is much broader than that. It is time 
to plan not only laterally for basic zoning, transportation and utilit 
needs, but to plan 3-dimensionally—for the overall texture, related- 
ness, contrast, and livability of buildings and their surroundings. 


Ten years ago, members of our Chapter donated 3000 man-hours 
to a vision of the Central Business District, working closely with the 
City Plan Staff. The Study received national recognition, and it is 
ironic that some of the same features are reshaping Minneapolis 
and many other cities today. The plan failed to stir community 
imagination, and soon became “shelf material.” It is doubtful that 
its fare was because it was a gift, because many other fine studies 
have received the same reaction. It is doubtful, too, that the same 
type of study would be perceptive enough today, because the prob- 
lem is much more complex, and the needs go far beyond the core 
of our City. 


This issue of SKYLINES presents three interesting viewpoints on 
Urban Design: 


Victor Gruen (author of the Crown Center feasibility study) shows a 
portion of his work for the city of Boston. This project will no doubt 
be shown in more detail when he addresses our first Chapter meet- 
ing on September 29th. 


David B. Runnells (another Architect-Planner, and a native) dis- 
cusses City Planning in Kansas City, underscoring the interest of 
the local profession. 

John G. L. Dowgray, Jr. presents a refreshing appraisal seen through 
the eyes of an educator, a historian and an avid inhabitant. 

It is now apparent to more and more people that a truly Compre- 
hensive Master Plan is needed. When will the time be more ripe for 
such a decisive step toward an efficient and beautiful city? 


The Time Is Now! 
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THE BOSTON 
CENTRAL 
BUSINESS 
DISTRICT 


PAs. 


Victor Gruen FAIA 
Senior Partner, 

Victor Gruen Associates 
Architects, 

Planners and Engineers 


Mr. Gruen regards himself as 
an environmental architect. He 
is a Fellow of the AIA, an 
affiliate of the American 
Institute of Planners and a 
member of the Authors Guild 
Inc. He has written numerous 
professional articles and two 
books: “Shopping Towns U.S.A.” 
and “The Heart of Our Cities.” 


highlight of the plan for Downtown 

ston is the shopping mall on 
shington Street, running through 
retail district. This view looking 

rth into Washington Street, 

yond the major department 
res—Jordan Marsh and 

lene's—to the Old South Meeting 

use at the end of the 

lopping mall. 


Though the core areas of all American cities have 
suffered through economic and physical deteriora- 
tion, none of the large metropolises have, up to 
now, attempted to take comprehensive steps for the 
revitalization of the business and retail center within 
the core area, on which the well-being of the city 
and the metropolitan region largely depends. 


Boston is the first city to do so. The Plan which was 
developed by our organization within the last five 
years with the active assistance of the Boston Re- 
development Authority and The Committee for the 
Central Business District, Inc. proposes measures 
which will eliminate many of the deteriorating con- 
ditions. 


The principles underlying the Plan which were de- 
scribed in our first report are: 


1. Improved accessibility to the city core area, by 
private and, particularly, public transportation; 


2. Separation of utilitarian functions, including all 
transportation, from human functions by means 
of vertical or horizontal separation; 


3. Improvement of the environmental qualities of 
the business core area; 


4. Addition of new economic strength and develop- 
ment sites; 


5. The mixture of business activities with other 
urban functions, such as apartments, entertain- 
ment, Government, cultural and social institu- 
tions, etc. 


Boston is an old city and therefore its historical 
buildings and streets offer special opportunities, 
but also present unusual problems. An important 
goal of the Plan is to preserve historic structures 
and the traditional city scale, and to free the narrow 
business streets and lanes from automotive vehicles 
for which they were never designed. 


In order to liberate the streets and lanes from traffic 
jams, noises and exhaust gases; and in order to 
return them to the use of people on foot; and in 
order to make shopping and all other urban activi- 
ties pleasurable again, it was necessary to develop 
systems of traffic circulation with adjoining garage 
facilities, systems of underground delivery streets 
and docks, and a major terminal for cars, buses and 
trains in the South Station area. This was the great- 
est task and proved to be one of the major achieve- 
ments of the Plan. (continued on page 10) 
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The Small-Shops' area adjacent to 
the department stores will undergo 
major face lifting through Boston's 
Plan for the Central Business 
District. This view looking at the 
Park Street Church shows Hamilton 
Place as a mall for strolling 

and shopping. 


This artist’s rendering illustrates 
Boston's department store area at 
Summer and Winter Streets as 
envisioned by the Central Business 
District Urban Renewal Planners. 
Washington Street, the main 
shopping street, and a number of 
other streets in the retail district, 
are to be converted into pleasantly 
landscaped malls. Delivery trucks 
and other service vehicles will be 
accommodated by tunnel systems. 


Winter Street, in the heart of 
Boston's retail area, will be 
transformed into a shopping mall as 
part of the Downtown Urban 
Renewal Program. 


CITY 
_ 
KANSAS CITY 


David R. Runnells AIA 
Runnells & Winholtz 
Architects, Town Planners, 
Urban Design Consultants 


Mr. Runnell's latest activity has 
been as consultant to the 
Kansas City Plan Commission 
on Urban Design Studies for 
the Community Renewal Areas. 
These studies of design 
standards will soon be published 
by the Plan Commission. 


The emergence of effective City Planning in the 
Kansas City area is just beginning to take clearcut 
form, hopefully and primarily through Metroplan, 
the recently organized Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, Kansas City Region. 


Both Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas, 
have had a long tradition in city planning and zon- 
ing activities. However, planning generally has been 
limited and piecemeal, rather than comprehensive 
in nature. Planning budgets have been too small in 
the public as well as the private sector. Planning 
has been limited in the sense that only a few cities 
in the Kansas City Region have completed compre- 
hensive plans, and these have automatically been 
legally limited to corporate boundaries, and also 
piecemeal to the extent that only a few selected 
elements such as highways, parks, sewers were 
singled out for planning purposes, rather than plan- 
ning for all elements concurrently so that each 
element could be appropriately integrated into a 
total scheme. This viewpoint of the whole (Gestalt), 
such as viewed from an airplane, is so necessary 
for logical and creative planning. Natural drainage, 
water, sewer, highways, schools, parks, housing, 
commercial, and industrial uses are most effectively 
provided for when the total viewpoint is taken. 


However, each governmental unit can still function 
within the total metropolitan framework without 
giving up its individuality and autonomy. Inter- 
governmental cooperation is the order of the day, 
if desirable urban environment is to be achieved, 
and public facilities and services provided at reason- 
able costs to the taxpayers. 


Within the brief span of 20 to 30 years, the antici- 
pated population growth in the Kansas City Metro- 
politan Area will increase over one million. This will 
essentially require a doubling of all residential, 
commercial, industrial, public, and semi-public fa- 
cilities, plus public utilities and community facilities 
required for such an expanded population. This may 
take place in the traditional un-planned urban 
sprawl, or it can take place in the form of desired 
growth patterns, adequately planned and zoned in 
advance, including the possibility of “new towns,” 
limited in size and situated strategically within 
permanent greenbelts to insure their continuing 
character and stability, and linked with the metro- 
politan center by rapid transportation facilities. 


This growing awareness of what cities could and 
should look like is taking on new meaning daily. 
There is a growing concern for “beautification.” See 
“Entries” regional drawing, from Research Study 
#3 for Kansas City, Missouri, Art Commission. 
Comprehensive planning is becoming more design 
conscious. More data is being collected and 
analyzed for design purposes. Zoning controls are 
being collected and analyzed for design purposes. 
Zoning controls are being design oriented. Urban 
Design, which is the “bridge” between architecture 
and planning, is being emphasized as not only de- 
sirable but essential if the full potential of an opti- 
mum environment is to be achieved. Refer to my 
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firm's design standards developed for the CRP areas 
for the Kansas City Plan Commission, to be pub- 
lished. 


A basic maxim in planning is that it is impossible 
to fit a part into the whole until the concept and 
shape of the whole is first determined. The absence 
of such a concept is why so many costly mistakes 
of the past have been made and continue to be 
made today in unrelated and piecemeal planning 
actions. See the illustration of a Planning Standard 
of a Directional City as one type of concept applied 
to a small town in mid-America. 


The basic legal concepts for planning, zoning, and 
urban renewal have been expanded and matured to 
the following excerpt from a 1954 U. S. Supreme 
Court ruling: 


“The concept of the public welfare is broad 
and inclusive. The values it represents are 
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spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic as well 
as monetary. It is within the power of the 
legislature to determine that the community 
should be beautiful as well as healthy, spacious 
as well as clean, well-balanced as well as care- 
fully patrolled...” 


Today, many innovative schemes are being pro- 
posed throughout the U. S., including the Model 
Cities program for extensive city renovation, and 
New Town development. The only proven way 
urban redevelopment can be accomplished at the 
same time renewal is done in the inter-city is to 
coordinate and develop “new towns” to take care of 
the expansion and displacement of people and 
activities from the renewal areas. In a very real 
sense, the only limitations which beset us today in 
mid-America are the limitations which are self- 
imposed. The arts, science, and technology of our 
time can provide the answers and solutions to prob- 


ACCESS AND SERVICE TO THE CENTER 
1S STRANGLED BY INCREASING DENSITY 


DIRE CT ADOSNS 


GROWTH WITHOUT DIRECTION 


i F THE CENTER 
1S CONFINED BY RESIDENCES 


EXPANSION OF THE CITY 
(MOSTLY RESIDENCES) 


CONTINUING 


ACCESS 
TO THE CITY 


RESIDENTIAL 
GROWS 


RESIDENTIAL 


CENTER 
GROWS 


GROWS 
GROWTH WITH DIRECTION 


CONCEPT: CITY WITH DIRECTION 


lems we desire. Technology has, in a sense, created 
what we now have and, in a sense, technology, with 
more planning guidance, can solve the problems. 
The people in the final sense should determine pur- 
posefully through forethought and planning what 
they want, rather than to allow the aimless sprawl 
of megalopolis to further engulf them, without form, 
pattern, texture or vista. 


As far as a profession of “City Planners”, it is no 
different locally than elsewhere in the country. Not 
enough architects, engineers, or landscape archi- 
tects have had additional training or graduate edu- 
cation in city planning. In my case, after under- 
graduate study in Architecture it was Town Planning 
and Civic Design (the equivalent of the new term 
Urban Design) at the Cranbrook Academy of Art; 
under the late Eliel Saarinen. 


Architects and engineers have traditionally done 
project design in structures, utility planning, high- 
way planning, etc. Some large architectural firms 
employ their own engineers, and some large engi- 
neering firms employ architects. Some firms also 
employ their own landscape architects and city 
planners, in order to provide a more complete and 
comprehensive service. 


As a profession, city planning has not progressed 
to the point of legal registration, although it has 
begun in a few states. Heretofore, architects, engi- 
neers, and landscape architects per se have not 
qualified in performing comprehensive or master 


planning within the broad concept of city and re- 
gional planning. The American Institute of Planners, 
which is this year celebrating their 50th Anniversary, 
have established membership criteria which both 
State and Federal agencies have recognized. This 
does not mean that architects and engineers cannot 
perform the planning of specific projects, e.g., 
housing projects, educational and institutional cam- 
puses, airports, industrial areas, shopping centers, 
utility systems, etc. 


The art and science of city planning and urban 
design deals with the total urban environment. If 
total comprehensive services are to be rendered by 
any particular firm, it would appear that there is a 
strong need to recognize the contribution of each 
traditional and pertinent profession in relation to 
the total undertaking. Whether or not this can be 
done effectively in a large firm is yet to be seen. It 
may be that the traditional approach of combining 
different professionals joining on an associated 
basis is the better alternative in order to refrain 
from imbalance or dominance of one profession 
over another. The architects particularly, as well as 
the public in general, have a vested interest and 
concern to see that their contribution is effectively 
made. 


Architects have always contributed to City Plan- 
ning in the past, especially in Europe and up to 
World War | in this country. But not until the last 
ten years has the entire profession taken it seriously 
about getting into the act again. 
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ARCHITECTS, 
EDUCATORS, 
AND URBAN 
AMERICA 


University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 


Excerpted from Dean 
Dowgray’s address to 

the Missouri Association of 
Registered Architects, April 
29, 1967, at Springfield, Mo. 


| think | must warn you that | am a person of prej- 
udice:—| BELIEVE IN THE CITY. As a historian, | 


recognize that that is un-American . . . that it is 
a denial of the American dream . . . that it is an 
attack on the myth of the natural garden . . . that 


| am a walking threat to the lawn-mower industry. 
| will even admit that | am temporarily overwhelmed 
by the Rockies . . . cast into a state of reverence 
by a redwood forest . . . and soothed by the roll- 
ing pasture land of Missouri’s Blackwater valley. 


But | am thrilled by a city’s skyline as it thrusts 
above the horizon. My pulse beats to the rumble 
of urban traffic and my sinuses run to greet the 
urban smog. My feet are attuned to the city’s pave- 
ment and | sense a slight esthetic loss if well-de- 
signed street-light poles are not interspersed among 
the trees. 


The challenges for modern man lie in the city, in 
the urban, the metropolitian, and the megalopolitan 
areas. In a just-published book, THE MYTH OF THE 
MACHINE, Lewis Mumford finds the theme of man- 
kind’s development to be the continuous effort to 
escape organic fixations, both physical and en- 
vironmental. “Man’s proneness to mix his fantasies 
and projections, his desires and designs, his ab- 
stractions and his ideologies, with the common- 
places of daily experience were,” Mumford argues, 
“an important source of his immense creativity.” 


| think we must admit that the city has had a poor 
press in America. . . its image has suffered from 
poor public relations. In 1885, Josiah Strong wrote: 
“It is the city where wealth is massed; and here are 
the tangible evidences of it piled many stories high. 
Here the sway of Mammon is widest, and his wor- 
ship the most constant and eager. Here are luxuries 
gathered — everything that dazzles the eye, or 


tempts the appetite; here is the most extravagant 
expenditure. Here, also, is the congestion of wealth 
severest. Dives and Lazarus are brought face to 
face; here, in sharp contrast, are the ennui of surfeit 
and the desperation of starvation. The rich are 
richer, and the poor are poorer, in the city than 
elsewhere; and, as a rule, the greater the city, the 
greater are the riches and the poverty of the poor. 
Not only does the proportion of the poor increase 
with the growth of the city, but their condition be- 
comes more wretched.” 


Nearly sixty years later, at the end of the Great 
Depression, most comments on the city carried 
much the same tone, but a newer note was struck 
in the “Report of the Urbanism Committee of the 
National Resources Committee,” whose 1939 report 
contained the following statements: “The faults of 
our cities are not those of decadence and impending 
decline, but of exuberant vitality crowding its way 
forward under tremendous pressure — the flood 
rather than the drought. The city is both the great 
playground and the great battleground of the Nation 
—at once the vibrant center of a world of hectic 
amusement lovers and also the dusty and some- 
times smoldering and reddened area of industrial 
conflict. It is the cities that must meander the am- 
biguous and shifting boundaries between recrea- 
tion and vice, not only for their own citizens but 
for some of their visitors as well.” 


While this is hardly resounding optimism and labors 
under the pains of the union strife of the Thirties, 
it more closely approaches the theme of our own 
day. Although the weekend whine of the suburban 
lawnmower is still a strong tie to the past and its 
pastoral theme, there is a growing army of converts 
to the green asphalt patio and the free-form swim- 
ming pool. “Habitat 67” may well become this year’s 
temporary temple to progress. 


| don’t think | need to belabor the element of chal- 
lenge for any of us here. Men have many challenges 
and, as often as not, men make rational selections 
of the challenges they meet. 


But there lies the hope of the city. Its demands are 
insistent; it is reaching the point where it will brook 
no shallow answers. It is not the alter bell sound- 
ing now, but the fire alarm and the air-raid siren. 
Little men will become bigger and big men will be- 
come giants, or we will all wash out to sea on a 
current of water pollution and a torrent of smog, 
pushed by a lava wave of traffic congestion, and 
serenaded by an army of well-fed sewer rats. 


Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, in the 
Senate hearings of August, 1966 on the federal role 
in urban affairs, made a statement that hits our 
target: “America’s cities are in a state of crisis to- 
day, beset by a host of financial, political, and en- 
vironmental problems. But the chief problem, in my 
view, is none of these. It is psychological.” 


The point is that we know a good part of what needs 
to be done. There is a heavy literature of proposals, 
programs, and panaceas. The professional and pop- 


ular journals are filled with instructive articles; the 
proceedings of Congress and the various state legis- 
latures are packed with the testimony of witnesses 
and the speeches of legislators. The sheer tonnage 
of pertinent information is staggering. What are we 
doing with it? . . . For the most part, we seem 
to be storing it. 


Who will provide the psychological kick in the pos- 
terior? 


Historians are notoriously poor at planning, but 
let me have a feeble try at my home base. Kansas 
City, like most cities, has a “downtown” problem. 
There is nothing unique about it. The fact is that 
a great number of its downtown buildings are get- 
ting ancient and expensive to operate or remodel. 
Developers are continuing to build shopping centers 
of a variety of sizes at a number of points in the 
metropolitan area. Most of the major merchandising 
concerns either have or are about to build new 
stores of a size and complexity to rival the tradi- 
tional downtown department store in many of the 
larger scattered shopping centers. City, state, and 
federal governments are just about to complete a 
ring of high-speed trafficways around the old “down- 
town.” 


There is a continuing and powerful concern about 
the “future” of downtown and an active downtown 
committee. The major financial institutions are 
constructing towering bank and office buildings. A 
governmental center, including all three levels of 
government, is rapidly developing at the eastern 
edge of the enclave. Major hotels are refurbishing 
and adding to their establishments and something 
of an entertainment center is developing at the 
western edge. Urban redevelopment projects are 
clearing space at both edges. 


To both the north and south of the belt-line moats, 
—which will be filled with traffic rather than water 
—are wholesale merchandisers, light manufactur- 
ing industries, and the like, housed in ancient and 
largely deteriorating structures. 


That is a sketch of the physical attributes. Now, 
what seems to be the plan for the 21st century? 
Unless | am much mistaken, it appears to be one of 
modernizing and recreating a new “old downtown” 
with essentially the same economic and daytime 
orientated base. 


What would happen if we threw out the old down- 
town concept? What if we compromised and en- 
couraged the development of the governmental 
center and the hotel-entertainment center? What if 
we limited the number of new office structures? 
What if we encouraged the speedy relocation of the 
large department stores and razed their outmoded 
structures? What if we replaced them with a variety 
of small specialty shops and service establishments? 
What if we drastically curtailed or prohibited ve- 
hicular traffic and turned the whole area into a 
pedestrian-oriented urban garden of malls, sidewalk 
cafes and clubs? What if, across the southern moat, 
we replaced the decaying business structures with a 


mixture of high-rise and “garden apartment” living 
structures? 


There would be a wild outcry . . . that’s what! 


The tax base of the district would certainly change, 
and relative land values would be radically shifted. 
Parts of the proposed plan could be phased in, 
but there would need to be quick changeover for 
much of it in order to make it work economically. 
The individual and personal dislocations and relo- 
cations would be greater than any urban renewal 
project. The impact ripples — economics, socio- 
logical, and psychological—would cover the entire 
metropolitan area. 


Yet, if this society intends to meet the challenge 
of urbanization, decisions and programs of similar 
scope and complexity could well be called for. His- 
torically, this sort of change in function of land 
areas has taken place slowly and relatively unper- 
ceived. A business district would seem to be ex- 
panding geographical area, or a small satellite 
business district would appear and, over the course 
of years, rather gently replace the original district. 
In most cities this has happened. 


The identical economic changes have taken place 
in this historical development. The tax values and 
market values of the land have shifted appreciably; 
investors who were not on their toes found their 
own income base altered. The habit patterns of 
hundreds and thousands of individuals shifted. Even 
the pigeons have altered their community patterns. 
As you can see, the principal differences between 
the two occurrences are the time factor and the 
role of total planning. 


In this last example, the psychological kick may 
have been delivered to a single individual. He or 
his associates sold the vision in small segments 
. indeed, the total plan may not have been rec- 
ognized until it was well on its way to reality. 


But, increasingly in the modern period, events and 
statistics seem to be indicating that the psycho- 
logical kick has to come in the large economy size 
and be delivered to the political and economic 
leadership of whole communities. 


Our age is clearly calling for new men, new ap- 
praisals, and new programs. The problems are big- 
ger and more insistent. We have passed, | hope, 
through the adolescent stage of conceptualizing a 
whole planet before designing a shopping center. 
We are also, | trust, moving out of the stage of at- 
tempting to accomplish much through a committee 
of hyper-specialists and recognizing that, in social 
organization, a division of responsibility is more 
effective than simply a division of labor . . . and 
calls for a different sort of person. 


Educators and architects, in company with the be- 
havioral scientists, do have an alternative. They can 
back into the twenty-first century or they can meet 
it on equal terms. The urban challenges are here 
.. . and the twenty-first century is coming. . . 
IN SOME FORM OR ANOTHER! 
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AIA 


ALWAYS 
INSTANTLY 
AVAILABLE 


Whenever you need anything in 
paints or colors, call Hal Sur- 
face, Jr. or Chuck Stuart. 
They’ re always ready to help. 
SHELTER TONES by MARTIN 
SENOUR represent the ulti- 
mate in color efficiency and 
product performance in a range 
of pastels never before avail- 
able in exterior finishes, See 
the new collection of 250 
“most durable col- 

ors under the sun” [adja 
in MARTIN SEN- FBS 
OUR Gloss House 7 
Paint, Acrylic Latex 
and Exterior Flat Oil. 


PAINTS 


45 
Andrew 9-4222 
m INDEPENDENCE: NG 7217 E. 23rd Street / Clifton 4-4911 


Expanded facilities to service 


nh oearneeret Witte, i Whatever the job, 
I anae rely on the 
NEW ho me i T This is how the building looked before we rebuilt, nR D. Mann 
Carpet Co. 
for the broadest 


7 selection of 
viv ELT i -~ name carpeting. 


CARPET CO. 


Telephone (816) Victor 2-1171 
2501 Broadway 
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Developer; Von Frellick Associates, Denver. 
Architects: James H. Johnson & Associates, Denver: Gene Shrewsbury, Denver 
General Contractor: W. R. Grimshaw Company, Tulsa and Denver. 


makes products better for you 


Os i a 


Open web joists help build economy into unique shopping center 


Unusual design often requires costly structural solutions. But 
not in the new Villa Italia Shopping Center, Denver, Colo- 
rado, where production-line structural components support 
the huge roof area. 

Unique in design, the center captures the flavor and 
atmosphere of Southern Italy through Italian art and archi- 
tecture, Villa Italia has 800,000 square feet of retail space 
for 80 tenants, plus a 150,000 square foot enclosed air con- 
ditioned mall called a Galleria. Although the center is old 
world in design, modern construction materials were used. 
For example: Sheffield Open Web Steel Joists were used, to 
support the built-up flat roofs. There were over 1,200 tons— 
34 different sizes of Sheffield H-Series and J-Series Joists 
used. All of the Sheffield Joists were standard sizes, selected 
right from the catalog. In this way all the economies of long 


run factory production and the use of a repetitive building 
component were realized. Thus a shopping center with seem- 
ingly custom structural needs was designed and built with a 
standard material. 

There are many reasons for the increasing acceptance for 
steel joists: High load carrying capacity per-pound of steel, 
flexibility during construction, easy passage of pipes and con- 
duit through the open webs. Sheffield Open Web Steel Joists 
are completely standardized as to types, depths and load car- 
rying capacities. They meet all the specifications of the Steel 
Joist Institute. 

For additional information contact the Armco office in 
your city or write: Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. 
W-537A_ .7000 Roberts Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64125 


(==) 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL VY 


“Just one of many designs which we can 
Produce to your design specifications.” 


O BRICK O STONE O GRANITE-VENEER 


CALL TOM RYAN, SALES MANAGER, WA 4-8400 


MP CPR 
PANEL CORPORATION 


OC OFFICE: 5008 PROSPECT PLANT: 5111 BRIGHTON 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a.i.a. 
notes 


BALKRISHNA V. DOSHI 
SPEAKER FOR AIA 
OCTOBER MEETING. 


Founder of Vastu-Shilpa, 
architectural, planning 
and industrial design 
firm of Ahmedabad, 

India, Doshi received 
his RIBA in London and 
then trained with Le 
Corbusier in Paris for 
six years. After this, 
he was Le Corbusier's on 
site representative for 
early work at Chandigarh 
and at the Ahmedabad 
Projects. He is founder 
and director of the 
Ahmedabad School of 
Architecture, his edu- 
cational work includes 
visiting professorships 
at Pennsylvania and aes 
Washington University. 


KANSAS CITY AIA CHAPTER MEMBERS JUDGE 
KANSAS AIA CHAPTER AWARDS COMPETITION. 


On August 19 in Topeka, Jim Balderson (Chair- 
man), Bruce Patty, and Jim Mantel selected the 
following medal award winners from state-wide 
submissions: 

E Butler County Junior College. (Medal Award) 

@ Wichita Public Library. (Medal Award) 

E Eastminster Presbyterian Church. (Merit Award) 
E Architects' Office, Topeka. (Merit Award) 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS INVITED TO ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MASONRY 
STRUCTURAL SYSTEMS. 


The Brick People, members of the Structural 
Clay Products Institute, will furnish ‘round 
trip air transportation for Kansas City 
Architects and Structural Engineers who attend 
the 1967 Conference November 30 through 
December 2 in Austin, Texas. 


The program will consist of ten sessions with 
presentations by internationally recognized 
authorities. The $30.00 registration fee 
includes the full conference, buffet 
luncheons, reception and banquet. 


Reservations and air transportation arrange- 
ments can be made at the Structural 

Clay Products Institute, Suite 367, 745 
State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. Telephone 
DR 1-7474. 


SRT ae RS OES SS TO ETE SS 
LIGHTING FUNDAMENTALS COURSE. 


Sponsored by the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company, this training course will consist of 
two hour sessions beginning 6:30 P.M. 
Wednesday, September 20 and continuing each 
Wednesday thereafter for a total of eight 
classes. All sessions will be held in the 
Electric Living Center, First Floor, Power & 
Light Building, 1330 Baltimore. The tuition 
fee of $18.00 includes a complete course 
booklet as well as considerable reference 
material. The class size will be limited to 
approximately 30 persons, so reservations 
should be made immediately. For more infor- 
mation, call Jerry Custead, GR 1-0060, Ext. 448. 


CONTROL TECHNIQUE 


A YARD OF CONCRETE 


Total wt. of all ingredients 
Actual wt. of concrete in Ibs./cu. ft. 


=Actual yield 


Regular yield determinations of fresh 
concrete should be made to: 


l. Insure uniformity in cement con- 
tent. 


. Make sure the customer is getting 
a yard of BUILDEX lightweight 
concrete. 


- Maintain the design strength for 
the job. 


EXPANDED SHALE 


BUILDER 


AGGREGATE 


MORE AND MORE... 


the plans specify 


GAS 


air conditioning! 


Whether it’s a giant office building, in- 
dustrial plant, or a small residence . . . 
there are a number of good reasons why 
the plans should call for Gas air condi- 
tioning. 


Gas units are readily adaptable to the 
largest buildings. They operate economi- 
cally . . . hold their efficiency through 
the years .. . perform with true dependa- 
bility . . . require a minimum of mainten- 
ance. Get the facts . . . specify GAS! 


FOR DETAILS: CALL, WRITE OR VISIT OUR OFFICE 


THE GAS SERVICE CO. 


Natural Gas for Home, Business and Industry 
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There’s nothing new or exciting 
about brick...except... 


vB 


¢ ay 
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like in the new Holiday Inn in Austin: 


The money you can save. Cost per guest room here 
was bid at $5,262, a savings of over 10% less than the estimate. 
Key to the saving is use of Acme King Size Brick. 


The sound control advantages. 54 db through the wall. 
Lower insurance rates. 


The additional floor in the same height. Avoiding g= ià 
columns and beams, all space is usable space. ACM E 


BRICK 


And, of course, the beauty. 


Nothing new? Hmmm new dimensions in building 


ACME BRICK COMPANY + 6001 MANCHESTER TRAFFICWAY + KANSAS CITY, MO. 64130 * 816-361-5900 
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BRICK 
BEARING 
WALL 


ARCHITECT/LUNDGREN-MAURER, A.1.A 
ENGINEER/WILLIAM C. CRAIG 
CONTRACTOR/B & Z ENGINEERING 
OWNER/HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA 


This 13-story building contains 89,807 
sq. ft. of floor space: 176 guest rooms, 
two meeting rooms, a club, a restau- 
rant, office and public space. 

Guest rooms are separated by 8” 
grouted brick masonry bearing walls 
which radiate from the center. 


Execution of both architectural and 
structural design and working 
drawings was greatly simplified. Load 
bearing design provides finished walls 
at the same time a building is topped 
out. The best advantages of two 
systems were combined to obtain 
desired open spaces at the lower level. 


For complete information on design, 
engineering and construction of 
brick bearing walls, send the 
coupon below. 


f ACME | | SMWA-89 
| BRICK || 


Acme Brick Company 
P. O. Box 425 
Fort Worth, Texas 76101 


cry 


STATE © ZIPCODE 


TELEPHONE 
JE 1-8400 


Neui 


EE 
PRINT INC. 


A 


LLOYD WARE 


President 


BOB BURTON 


Vice President 


OUR COMPANY OFFERS SUCH A SERVICE— 
CONSULT ANY OF US ABOUT MORTGAGE 
FINANCING: BYRON T. SHUTZ * PAUL M. 
JONES + BYRONC. SHUTZ* RUSSELLS. JONES 
* TOM G. CONGELTON » PRESTON L. MOSS 


HERBERT V. JONES 
& COMPANY 
Realtors + Mortgage Bankers 


300 Bryant Bldg. VI 2-5711 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
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Join Architects and Structural Engineers from 14 nations for the greatest 


IDEA SESSION OF THE YEAR! 


The International Conference on Masonry Structural Systems. 


WELL PAY YOUR AIR FARE THERE! mumm 


Austin, Texas. November 30 - December 2, 1967 TREE. 


(The Brick People will host a charter flight. Reservations are on a first come basis and dependent upon number of 
requests received.) 


ATTEND 9 STIMULATING SESSIONS! 


Learn the latest aspects of masonry design, function and construction. No papers will be presented orally! A con- 


cise panel discussion will precede floor questioning. You'll hear architects from Australia! Belgium! Denmark! 14 


countries presenting the latest ideas in masonry construction and design! 


$30 REGISTRATION FEE INCLUDES: 


= Attendance at all 9 sessions m A $20 copy of the printed proceedings 
= Buffet luncheons on Thursday and Friday m Reception and banquet on Thursday 


= Morning and afternoon coffee breaks m Free air transportation to Austin. You Pay only for motel accommoda- 
tions and other meals. The Brick People will make all arrangements! 


THE BRICK PEOPLE (Telephone DR 1-7474) 

Suite 365, 745 State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 66101. 
YES! I'm interested in attending the International Confer- 
ence on Masonry Structural Systems! 


@ MAIL TODAY WHILE RESERVATIONS ARE OPEN! 


tue BRICK PEOPLE 


e Acme Brick Company e Endicott Clay 
Products Company e Humboldt Brick & 
Tile Company e Kansas Brick & Tile 
Company è Lusco Brick & Stone Com- 
pany e Mangum Brick Company e Mid- 
land Brick & Tile Company e Oklahoma 
Brick Corp. @ Sapulpa Brick & Tile Corp. 
e Superior Clay Products, Inc. @ ° 


name title 


firm name telephone 


address 


city state/zip 
O Please send complete information. (] Check for $____— 
enclosed. Please make_ ____Conference reservations. 


O Please reserve______ seats on The Brick People's charter 
flight! | (we) will board the flight from O Kansas City Q Wichita. 
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